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factory system, by breaking down social isolation, paves the way for 
the trade union, with its power of bettering the condition of its 
members. But there runs through the entire investigation an under- 
current of opinion that, while there has been material gain, this has 
perhaps been outweighed by a loss of individual initiative and 
industrial independence. 

It is not strange that in so comprehensive an investigation, coming 
from so many sources, there should be marked inequalities of merit 
in the different monographs. Some are remarkably able, while 
others might well have been subjected to sharper editing ; but the 
average is high and could only have been attained in a country 
possessing so many trained investigators. The success of the under- 
taking is due largely to Professor Biicher, who was its director and 
inspirer at every stage ; and his achievement places him in the front 
rank of economic historians, leaving him without a peer in the par- 
ticular field of industrial economics. This work suggests what might 
be done in the United States. We can arrive at the truth respecting 
the actual working of the factory system, and the later development 
known as the trust, only by an inductive study of the conditions that 
actually prevail in our various industries ; and such studies might 
well be undertaken by our larger colleges and universities, each 
institution taking up those industries which are easily accessible. 
As a guide for such work these nine volumes will prove invaluable. 

It is to be noted, in conclusion, that each monograph is provided 
with an excellent table of contents, while in Vol. IX appears an 
index to the whole series. j^gg^ 5. p^^.^ 

Columbia University. 

Zur Anthropologie der Badener. By Otto Ammon. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1899. — xvi, 6x6 pp., with 15 maps. 

The author of this most complete racial analysis of the popula- 
tion of Baden is well known as one of the founders of the school of 
so-called anthropo-sociologists, and this volume is of particular inter- 
est as marking a stage in the development of its opinion. In 1890 
a preliminary study of the physical characteristics of the Grand 
Duchy directed attention to a number of differences between rural 
and city populations. This led to a generalized theory of social 
selection,' which, passing through two editions in German, has been 

1 Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre natiirlichen Grundlagen (Jena, 1895. 
2te Auflage, 1896). 
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very widely read, although not seldom violently criticised.* It bore, 
especially in its first edition, all the ear-marks of a comprehensive 
social theory, based upon an all too narrow basis of statistical fact. 
To attempt even an outline of its argument would lead us too 
far astray ; but it suffices to say that the work was an attempt 
rigidly to apply the Darwinian hypothesis, biologically rather than 
psychologically, to the phenomena of social evolution. Everything 
turned upon the great and abiding principle of natural selection, 
with especial emphasis upon physical characteristics, such as the 
head-form. With a positively brilliant contribution to science was 
intermingled a certain amount of generalization, which, while possi- 
bly and even in many cases probably true, was not justified by the 
published data. 

This present work is of an entirely different character. Entirely 
devoid of all social philosophy, it is content merely to offer a detailed 
description of the population of Baden, as it exists, based upon the 
examination of about thirty thousand military recruits. As such, it 
undoubtedly stands foremost among the half dozen works of this 
class which deal with the peoples of Europe. Even greater praise 
may be accorded it, for in one most important respect it is the most 
complete study of the kind extant. Most observers have been 
obliged to content themselves with observations of a single trait, 
such as stature, pigmentation or head-form, but Ammon has done 
vastly more. He has studied the people of Baden, not from the 
standpoint of isolated physical traits alone, but he has examined 
the population as composed of individuals. In other words, he has 
investigated as to all possible combinations of traits. We may thus 
know whether the tallest men betray a tendency to blondness or 
not, whether the long-headed individuals are characteristically tall, 
and so on. Moreover, this varied population is then studied in 
every phase of its geographical, geological and climatic distribution, 
and of its social character, as divided into rural, semi-urban or 
urban, upper or lower classes, and the like. The outcome of such an 
analysis is a reservoir of material for social investigation of inesti- 
mable value. When we shall possess for all Europe an equally com- 
prehensive and exact knowledge of the population, upon which to 
superpose the social data already at our disposition, both physical 
and Sociological science will have taken great strides forward. 

1 Cf. Kuczynski, Der Zug nach der Stadt (Miinchener volkswirthschaftliche 
Studien, No. XXIV, Stuttgart, 1897) ; and a review by Achille Loria, ttanslated 
in the American Anthropologist, N.S., I (1899), 283-296. 
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As for the anthropo-sociological conclusions to be drawn from 
this work, we may merely refer to the problems of social selection 
that are presented by the contrasts of city and country populations. 
If such a social selection is indeed taking place, is it a question of 
segregation of the tall blond and long-headed Teutonic racial type 
in the cities, as has often been asserted, or is the process more com- 
plex .' Primarily, the increasing long-headedness in series of rural, 
semi-urban and urban populations is clearly emphasized, as in 
Ammon's earliest investigation of 1890. That this contrast between 
city and country, however real for the Alpine regions of Central 
Europe, cannot be generalized for the whole continent the reviewer 
still maintains ; and his early contention in this respect ' seems to be 
sustained by the latest study of English populations by Muffang.^ 
As for the pigmentation, a tendency to a cross-type, on the whole 
rather darker in city than country, is indicated. Respecting stature, 
the facts adduced by Ammon (p. 424) seem to bear out our theory 
that a differentiation of population into the tall and the short is 
incidental to the social selection of city life. For in Baden the 
cities, despite their relative smallness, certainly contain more very 
tall men, and at the same time more defective individuals, than are 
found in the country at large. 

To realize the vast amount of statistical labor involved in a work 
of this kind, not to speak of the mere physical exertion of taking 
the multitudinous measurements upon so many men, one must exam- 
ine this ponderous volume in detail. The coloied maps, too, illus- 
trating the distribution of traits and types, are excellent. Ammon 
has rendered a double service to science. He has, one might almost 
say, completed the task of the physical anthropologist begun by Ecker 
years ago, so far as Baden is concerned. More than this, he has 
given us a model research, fully rounded out in every particular, 
which contemporary Germany may contemplate with profit; since 
science knows less of the rest of the German nation, physically, than 
of any other people of Europe — not even excepting Russia. For 
this militarism is responsible. The army is denied for research. 
May this proof of the value of such work open the way to a more 
liberal and more civilized policy toward the science of physical 
anthropology in the other states of the Empire ! 

Wm. Z. Ripley. 
Columbia University. 

1 Publications American Statistical Association, V (1896), 18-40. 
^ VAnthropologie, IX (1898), 21-41 



